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ABSTRACT 



This thesis reviews the dominant opinions within the main 
political groupings of West Germany regarding the two major 
theater nuclear modernization issues of the recent past — 
enhanced radiation weapons (ERW) and long range theater 
nuclear forces (LRTNF) . The broad strategic context of both 
the ERW and LRTNF questions sets the scene for exploration 
of the major hypothesis: whether differences in the capabil- 

ities of proposed new theater nuclear systems are a principal 
variable in explaining the positions adopted by each of the 
three major political party groupings in West Germany — the 
CDU/CSU , the SPD-FDP government, and the left wing of the 
SPD. The thesis concludes that weapons characteristics did 
influence the government. Characteristics of the political 
balance in the West German political system, however, as well 
as perceptions of Soviet threat and reliability of American 
guarantees to Europe, were also significant. 
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I. 



INTRODUCTION 



This thesis reviews the dominant opinions within the main 
political groupings of West Germany regarding the two major 
theater nuclear modernization issues of the recent past — 
enhanced radiation weapons (ERW) and long range theater 
nuclear forces (LRTNF) . The broad strategic context of both 
the ERW and LRTNF questions sets the scene for exploration 
of the major hypothesis: whether differences in the capabil- 

ities of proposed new theater nuclear systems are a principal 
variable in explaining the positions adopted by each of the 
three major political party groupings in West Germany — the 
CDU/CSU, the SPD-FDP government, and the left wing of the 
SPD. The thesis concludes that weapons characteristics did 
influence the government. Characteristics of the political 
balance in the West German political system, however, as well 
as perceptions of Soviet threat and reliability of American 
guarantees to Europe, were also significant. 

Indeed, the last year has witnessed dire predictions on 
the future of West German-American relations. The ability 
of the Atlantic Alliance to maintain itself has been questioned 
both in this country and abroad. The West German press has 
devoted considerable space to the issue. In February 1980, 

Die Welt reported that "Every time Soviet armies fall on a 
weaker neighbor America's Presidents react with indignation... 
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Every time, too, the Americans fail to attend to prior indica- 



tions..." Die Welt added that "calls to goodness" from 
American leaders will not defend German borders anymore 
effectively than they had those of Afghanistan. 

On this side of the Atlantic there is also dissatisfaction. 
In April 1980, Senator Jacob Javits stated that America had 
given the Europeans much; it is now time for them to repay 
their benefactor. The NATO allies should, he said, take a 
much more active part in sanctions against Iran. 

Many Europeans, especially some West Germans, however, 
are no longer sure the American connection is valuable. The 
collapse of CENTO and SEATO, American inability to achieve a 
fair bargain in SALT, the apparent slipping of initiative to 
the Soviet Union during the period of detente, inconsistent 
pursuit of such policies as the human rights campaign, and 
the failure of the United States to recognize or respond to 
the Soviet military buildup, all chipped away at the credi- 
bility of American power. 

The debate concerning the relationship between the United 
States and the Federal Republic of Germany has been especially 
vociferous in the latter country. This is not just because 
of the intrinsic importance of the security issue, but also 
because critical political stakes are involved for West German 
politicians. The elections this past October gave voters a 
choice between continuing the Social Democratic-Free Demo- 
cratic government run by Helmut Schmidt or electing a 
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Christian Democratic Union/Christian Socialist Union government 
under Franz Josef Strauss. The political stakes were more 
complex than simply an electoral campaign between two party 
coalitions. Helmut Schmidt had to take into account a power- 
ful left wing in his own SPD. Failure to do so could have led 
not just to election defeats, but even splits in the party. 

All of these issues are made more immediate by the presence 
of twenty Soviet divisions on the other side of the intra-German 
border. Samuel T. Cohen and W. C. Lyons, two experts on 
nuclear weapons, have noted that "The only land area where 
NATO and Soviet forces face each other directly is the Euro- 
pean theater. This theater, therefore, has become the major 
concern of Western strategists and the focal point for tacti- 
cal nuclear weapons development and deployment."^ In other 
words, nothing has so concentrated the attention of Western 
strategists as the virtual presence of the hangman. 

The Soviet Union has also influenced West German economic 
policies and politics. Ostpolitik and economic investment 
in the East have been practiced by the Federal Republic for 
the past decade. Important economic and political ties have 
developed between West Germany and the nations of Eastern 
Europe in that period of time. The benefits of these ties 
have become obvious to virtually every West German citizen. 

As a result elements of the SPD have come to believe that the 
continuation of detente is essential to the continuation of 
SPD electoral success. 
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Another factor in the debate over West German-American 



relations is the problem of American trustworthiness. This 
issue is closely related to security considerations. Christoph 
Bertram, Director of the International Institute for Strategic 
Studies, wrote recently that doubts about American reliability 
are inevitable: 

. . . since in the absence of a war that nobody 
wants, there is no guarantee that the United 
States will indeed use its nuclear weapons 
in the pursuit of European security object- 
ives. Alliance deterrence, therefore, rests 
essentially on political trust, and it is 
no more than natural that nuclear hardware 
will become an issue when political trust is 
wavering. 2 

Former Supreme Allied Commander Europe, General Alexander Haig, 

adds that without a strong, 

forward deployed American presence in Western 
Europe, the Allies there will be left with 
a complete sense of isolation. This happens 
to be the greater danger today and it's not 
exclusively the product of the changing stra- 
tegic balance. It has to do with the full 
range of American credibility and policies. 

Friction has been a perennial problem in the Atlantic 
Alliance. During the Presidency of Jimmy Carter, however, 
difficulties between the Federal Republic and the United 
States were especially obvious. Gebhard Schweigler, a member 
of the Foundation for Science and Politics near Munich has 
written that; 

Two themes ... have determined American foreign 
policy, and also the nature of international 
politics since the accession to office of 
President Carter, detente and human rights. 

Indeed, although the Administration sought 
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to establish new directions on several 
international fronts, the sharpest con- 
trast to the politics of the Nixon-Ford 
Administration was in the area of detente 
policies. The tone of the human rights 
issue, which was directed at the Soviet 
Union, served to heighten international 
differences. This not only endangered 
East-West rapprochement, but also the 
relations between the allies. ^ 

This disruption of detente has caused some West Germans 

to be very nervous about the fragility of detente. Several 

members of the Social Democratic Party, for example, have 

taken their concern for detente to an extreme, refusing to 

have anything to do with East European dissidents or even 

Eurocommunists for fear that such contracts would impair their 

relations with the Soviet Union. Pierre Hassner wrote recently 

in Daedalus that this form of detente, 

...shows its fragility and dangers: it 

is highly vulnerable both to general 
tension and to specific blackmail. It 
leads the SPD leaders to be highly reti- 
cent toward any changes that risk 
destabilizing the Soviet regime... not 
only is much of the West German attitude 
motivated by the fear of losing or 
upsetting Brezhnev and having to face 
his more hawkish successors, but it 
also involved a negative retrospective 
judgement on the Prague Spring, reti- 
cence toward East German dissidents... 
because they may create trouble for 
the Soviet Union and hence have a 
destabilizing ef feet. 5 

Josef Joffe, another German political commentator, has 
explained how this detente dependency derives from internal 
West German politics: 
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Schmidt is well aware that a new chill in 
East-West affairs would tip the electoral 
scales in favor of the CDU/CSU. .. Having 
staked its fate on detente, the SPD is 
condemned to demonstrate its viability over 
and over again. There is no denying that 
West Germany has become a good deal more 
sensitive to Soviet pressures in the past 
decade . . . 6 

This does not mean, according to Joffe, that the Federal 
Republic is entirely to blame. He returns to the problem of 
political trust and blames the United States — specifically 
the Carter Administration — for failure of leadership. 

Theater nuclear weapons modernization issues constitute 
perhaps the most important manifestation of the debate over 
security and American trustworthiness. These issues have been- 
and continue to be--objects of great concern among many Germans 
This debate has important implications for the political and 
strategic posture of the Federal Republic, NATO and the United 
States . 

Prior to 1978 the discussion focused on the merits of 
enhanced radiation weapons (ERW) . ERW — or "neutron bombs" — 
were strongly supported by those who considered them effective 
war-fighting weapons. These writers noted that such weapons, 
with limited blast and thus limited collateral damage, would 
be easier to use in battle. Usable defensive weapons, it was 
argued, would make for the best possible deterrent. Other 
commentators thought that enhanced radiation weapons blurred 
the 'firebreak' between nuclear and conventional weapons and 
therefore made the possibility of nuclear war too great. Some 
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also feared that such weapons would ensure the FRG would be- 
come the battleground in a more likely nuclear conflict. The 
observers were also concerned that such a weapon would 'de- 
couple' Europe from US strategic nuclear forces. 

In December 1979, NATO decided that the United States 
would deploy Pershing 2 MRBMs (with improved guidance and 
extended range) and ground launched cruise missiles in Europe 
beginning in 1983. These two systems would both have the 
capacity to strike the Soviet Union directly. It was decided 
to station 572 of these missiles in West Germany, Britain, 
Italy, Belgium, and the Netherlands. At the same time the 
NATO allies promulgated arms control proposals with an offer 
to the Soviet Union to negotiate before deployment began. The 
decision also involved withdrawal of some 1,000 nuclear war- 
heads from Europe once deployment of GLCM and Pershing 2 began. 

Proponents of these long-range theater nuclear forces 
(LRTNF) saw them as an aid to Western control of the escala- 
tory process and as a link to the strategic weapons of the 
United States. Some in West Germany opposed the NATO decision 
on the grounds that they were the wrong kind of weapons . Among 
these commentators were some who thought sea launched cruise 
missiles would be preferable. Probably the majority of West 
German defense observers believed it was best to emphasize 
the arms control aspect of the negotiation. In this way, they 
thought detente would not be damaged. 
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The issue of theater nuclear force improvement is thus 

central to the political and military relationship between 

the United States and the Federal Republic. These political 

and military dimensions are closely related. Uwe Nerlich 

points out that if NATO does not make a decision on theater 

nuclear forces "...which meets strategic requirements, this 

may maintain broad domestic support for the alliance, but it 

would at the same time display NATO's inability to meet major 
7 

challenges..." In other words, the deployment of these 
weapons is determined by political realities as much by mili- 
tary necessity. 

The division of Germany, the massive Soviet military pres- 
ence, political factors in West Germany, and doubts about the 
reliability of the United States as an ally, have all served 
to confuse German-American relations. None the less, it is 
still clear to most leaders in both countries that security 
interests coincide. Both governments have frequently repeated 
declarations of loyalty to each other. 

Secretary of Defense Brown said in January 1979 that 

g 

"Western Europe is of vital interest to the United States." 

In the 1981 Department of Defense Annual Report, Brown noted 
that 

there can be no doubt that Western Europe 
is of vital interest to the United States. 

With an aggregate population of 260 million 
and GNP of $2 trillion, it is, outside of 
North America, the greatest concentration 
of economic power in the world. Its 
nations, like the United States, are 
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democracies .We have been involved in 
European affairs since the foundation of 
the Republic; our two greatest wars involved 
Europe. We are prepared, if necessary, 
to fight in defense of our European allies 
again. ^ 

Similar declarations of partnership with the United States 
from Chancellor Helmut Schmidt and Defense Minister Hans Apel 
have emphasized that West Germany would not be secure without 
its alliance with the United States. Chancellor Schmidt in 
April 1978, just after Carter deferred production of ERW, said 
in a speech before the Bundestag that "... the framework of the 
German-American consensus is unshakable. . .Good German-American 
relations were and are one of the most important basis of our 
existence as a free community . " ^ 

Since the United States came of age as an international 
power at the beginning of this century, Europe has been im- 
portant to American security. The reason for this is simple; 
control of that continent by any hegemonic power would con- 
stitute a threat not only to the most lucrative of American 
markets but also would threaten military and economic lines 
of communication. Although Europe would not necessarily be- 
come the springboard for direct attack against the United 
States, Europe could provide a base from which a strangle- 
hold might be applied. As Malcolm Toon, former U.S. Ambassador 
to the USSR, put it, the loss of Europe would alter the 
balance of power to the point where the United States could 
not recover. ^ David Watt has made the point even more 
comprehensively: 
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For the United States, Western Europe has 
represented not only a vital extension of 
the American economic system but also a 
bulwark against geopolitical encroachments 
on that system by the Soviet Union. For 
Western Europe, the United States has been 
not only the sole credible source of mil- 
itary security, but — notwithstanding 
Europe's increasing prosperity — the ultimate 
provider of her economic security as well. 1-2 

It is within this context that this study will examine the 
two important decisions taken in the NATO alliance on theater 
nuclear forces: the April 1978 decision on Enhanced Radiation 

Weapons and the December 1979 decision to deploy modernized 
Long Range Theater Nuclear Forces. What is under scrutiny 
here is the political decision-making process in the Federal 
Republic of Germany: what forces at work in West German party 

politics influenced the position of the Schmidt government? 

The debate both within and between political parties will be 
examined in detail. Although the weapons systems that provoked 
these poliitcal debates have considerably different military 
functions, the political factors involved in deployment de- 
cisions were consistent. Issues and essential arguments did 
not change substantially over the course of the three year 
long debate. 

Before a complete analysis of the two debates can occur, 
however, it is necessary to outline two important factors: 

West German perceptions of the reliability of the United 
States and the nature of the Soviet military threat in Europe. 
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II. THE BACKGROUND: AMERICAN RELIABILITY 

AND THE SOVIET THEATER NUCLEAR THREAT 



The late 1970s — the years of the most recent debate on 
theater nuclear weapons — were not years of great consistency 
in American foreign policy. A new world balance of forces 
became visible to members of the Atlantic alliance. This new 
balance brought into clear relief the question of whether the 
United States would defend Europe at the risk of its own 
security. This section will briefly outline the effect of a 
changing correlation of forces on German perceptions. It was 
not simply a new correlation of forces, however, that degraded 
American reliability. The Carter Administration pursued poli- 
cies that often appeared amateurish to Europeans. One example 
was the human rights campaign. 

On June 6, 1977 — the same day the 'neutron bomb' story was 
printed in the Washington Post — Secretary of State, Cyrus Vance, 
testified before Congress on the upcoming Belgrade Conference. 
Vance said, 

We seek full implementation of all the 
commitments contained in the Helsinki 
Final Act. The freer flow of people and 
ideas is as important to long-term security 
and cooperation as, for example, advance 
notice of major military maneuvers; the 
humanitarian pledges at Helsinki are as 
important as, say, the promises of greater 
commercial cooperation. 

On June 9, in a speech at the Naval Academy commencement, 
Vice President Mondale spoke in a similar vein. He said. 
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We cannot teach our children to believe 
in human rights and democracy, we cannot 
honor those values in our churches and 
synagogues and our schools, and then be- 
tray those same ideals abroad without 
betraying everything we stand for as a 
people. 

The Soviet Union reacted negatively to such pronouncements. 

On June 7, 1977 TASS said that the Carter Administration had 

instigated a "malicious publicity campaign over alleged human 

rights violations in the USSR." TASS went on to state that: 

The Soviet Union will not tolerate interfer- 
ences in its internal affairs by anyone and 
under any pretext. Those officials in the 
USA who are encouraging anti-Sovietism would 
do well to keep in mind that such hullabaloo, 
while it will not make socialism budge an inch, 
will have an adverse effect on the Soviet- 
American relations and on detente as a whole. 

The week before the TASS story, the Soviet government had 

announced it was preparing to try Anatoly Shcharansky, a 

Jewish computer scientist who had been accused of working for 

the CIA. 

Carter's stance on human rights lost credibility when he 
refused to see Shcharansky 1 s wife, Natalya. On June 14, 1977 
she was visiting Washington to attend a meeting of the National 
Conference on Soviet Jewry. She asked to see President Carter 
to talk about her husband's trial. In a news conference on 
that day, Carter refused to meet with her, saying "I don't 
have any plans to meet Mrs. Shcharansky." He did go on to 
say, however, that he had "inquired deeply within the State 
Department and within the CIA as to whether or not 
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Mr. Shcharansky has ever had any known relationship in a sub- 

16 

versive way or otherwise with the CIA. The answer is no." 

The human rights campaign was dealt another blow at the 
Belgrade Conference. When the Belgrade meeting ended in March 
1978, the final document made no reference to human rights. 

In fact, the chief of the Soviet delegation, Yuri Vorontsov, 
in his parting speech said that although the US had pushed the 
human rights issue, Soviet diplomatic skill had prevented US 
meddling in the internal affairs of the Soviet Union. Vorontsov 
accused American negotiators of preventing the meeting from 
dealing with substantive European security issues. He also 
said, "Everything indicated that their objective was to lead 
the meeting away from the basic questions connected with 

furthering the process of detente and strengthening European 

. . „ 17 

security. " 

The human rights stand of the Carter Administration caused 
great alarm among those West German politicians who wanted to 
maintain contacts and detente with the East. Pierre Hassner 
wrote recently that, 

. . .we cannot avoid being reminded of the 
essential ambiguity of the SPD ' s Ostpolitik 
expressed in famous formulas like Egon Bahr's 
'change through rapprochement' or Willy Brandt's 
'in order to change the status quo one has to 
accept it. ' The essential assumption is that 
in order to bring about improvements in the 
relations of Communist regimes with other 
societies, and with their own, one has to 
reassure them, and that, in order to reassure ^g 
them one has to help them stabilize their rule. 
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Clearly, the Carter human rights policy was not reassuring to 
the Soviet Union. It was therefore also not reassuring to 
many in West Germany. What is more, in the eyes of a good 
many Europeans the human rights issue was mainly a device for 
creating consensus within the United States. Uwe Nerlich, 
Director of Research for the Foundation of Science and Politics 
in Munich, pointed out that "With the cynicism of Vietnam and 
Watergate still almost fresh in European minds, current mis- 
givings now concern the way the human rights campaign is being 

19 

used to reinvigorate a sense of American destiny." 

The human rights issue was just one example — in the opinion 
of some West Germans — of a position taken by the United States 
that was both dangerous and dangerously inconsistent. Stanley 
Hoffman, Chairman of the Center for European Studies at Harvard, 
cogently summarized American diplomatic difficulties in this 
period as follows: 

The Administration. . . threatened to link 
trade, or even SALT, to Soviet behavior in 
Africa (or trade to Soviet performance on 
human rights) while reassuring the Soviets 
about the importance of arms control as a 
goal in itself. It made of one dissident’s 
trial a presidential test case and signed 
a communique in Belgrade that did not refer 
to human rights despite the important pro- 
visions of the 1975 Helsinki agreements... 

It hardened its line on Euro-communism (thus 
continuing in the case of Italy to make the 
United States a force in domestic affairs) . . . 
the Administration was very quiet about pro- 
Soviet coups in South Yemen and Afghanistan. . . 
it reverted to a far more relaxed attitude 
toward Soviet and Cuban activities in Africa. . . 
having introduced the Soviets into the 
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diplomacy of the Arab-Israeli conflict in 
September 1977... we carefully kept the 
Russians out of the new negotiations that 
followed Sadat's initiative and led to 
Camp David. 20 



For many West Germans this catalogue of confusion and 
misdirection compounded a more enduring problem, the fact that 
the American commitment to the defense of Europe might ulti- 
mately involve the destruction of the United States. Manfred 
W&rner, the CDU defense expert and Chairman of the Bundestag 
Defense Committee, has written on this issue: 



The United States is obviously interested, 
in the event of a breakdown of the deter- 
rent in Europe, in containing the military 
conflict to the Continent as long as possible — 
in keeping it from escalating and prevailing 
on the battlefield without endangering 
American territory. By contrast, it is in 
the European interest that the risk for the 
aggressor be heightened by the prospect of 
relatively quick escalation of the battle 
and its consequent endowment with new quali- 
tative and geographical dimensions. ^ 



This analysis is not unique to Wbrner; it is commonly held on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

Thus, the deployment and build-up of Soviet ICBMs after 



1957 has been critical for the postwar relations between the 



United States and its allies. Uwe Nerlich noted: 



As Adenauer, for one, recognized instantly, 
it would reduce the strategic importance of 
NATO for the United States... It put the 
American homeland at risk in the protection 
of Western Europe, thereby amplifying 
existing uncertainties in Western European 
dependence on American strategic forces... 
In the past, the original objective of 
American strategic power had been the 
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protection of allies, with strategic forces 
offsetting superior Soviet general-purpose 
forces in a 'balance of imbalances 22 

This new and changing correlation of forces altered America's 
relationship with Europe; fear that the United States would 
decouple her strategic forces from those used to help defend 
the continent has led to a series of crises. The withdrawal 
of France from NATO, for example, was at least partly caused 
by the belief that the American strategic guarantee was not 
valid. In spite of these fears among allies about American 
reliability, the US continued to de-emphasize both strategic 
and theater nuclear weapons. To be sure, much of this was the 
result of the cost of the Vietnam War. But there was more to 
it than just that. Fred C. Ikle, Director of the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency from 1973 to 1977, wrote that the 
Kennedy Administration embarked on a policy that led to "the 
substantial downward trend in total stockpile yield and a 
leveling off in missile numbers in the US nuclear arsenal. . . 

What has taken place is a major transformation in the rela- 
tionship of military strength between the United States and 

23 

the Soviet Union..." 

On the theater level, there has even been a general re- 
sistance in the US defense community to full exploitation of 
the capabilities of nuclear weapons. The problems surrounding 
the deployment of the Davy Crockett provide a case in point. 
According to Wolfgang Heisenberg, these weapons 
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. . .would require quite considerable changes 
in tactical concepts , equipment and force 
deployment which .seemed hardly compatible 
with an effective conventional defense, and 
so would weaken the option for non-nuclear 
warfare. Integration of nuclear battlefield 
weapons into the Western forces was therefore 
regarded by the then Secretary of Defense 
Robert McNamara as leading to a dangerous 
loss of flexibility and was never implemented. 

The Davy Crockett was not deployed on a 
sufficiently large scale and was finally 
withdrawn in 1967.24 

Major John Rose, in a soon- to-be-published study, demon- 
strates that US Army nuclear doctrine was left to stagnate 
during the 1960s and that it has yet to be completely renovated 

In the 1960s when national policy changed 
to conventional emphasis, so did the Army. 

There was a significant abrupt de-emphasis 
in nuclear weapons employment training. . . 

At present, in the 1970s, the situation is 
ambivalent ... the major deficiency in US Army 
warfighting doctrine is the absence of 25 

guidance for nuclear battlefield operations. 

It is not just in nuclear doctrine that American forces 

have lagged. Acquisition of weapons systems by United States 

forces has also fallen behind. Even Secretary of Defense 

Harold Brown admits in the 1981 Annual Report that, although 

there is presently essential equivalence. 

Longer term stability is not equally assured. 

The most immediate source of future instab- 
ility is the growing Soviet threat to our 
fixed, hard ICBMs .. .within a year or two, 
we can expect them to obtain the necessary 
combination of ICBM numbers, reliability, 
accuracy, and warhead yield to put most of 
our MINUTEMAN and TITAN silos at risk from 
an attack with a relatively small proportion 
of their ICBM force. 26 
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This rather gloomy situation has not been improved by the 

amount the United States has spent on defense. Voltaire is 

reputed to have remarked once that "God is always on the side 

of big battalions." It is a maxim the Soviets have taken to 

heart; they have consistently tried to build bigger and better 

forces in every military field. In August 1980 The Economist 

reported that the Soviet Union passed the United States in 

defense spending in 1971 

. . . and the margin has been widening ever 
since as Russian outlays have continued to 
grow at 3-5% a year in constant prices, while 
those of the United States have declined. 

By the end of the 1970s, the dollar cost of 
Russian military spending was about 50% 27 
higher than that of the United States... 

With all this money, the Soviets have bought themselves a 

great deal of new hardware over the last ten years. They have 

four new models of ICBMs, a new generation of tanks, several 

new models of tactical aircraft, more helicopters than any 

other nation, virtually a new navy. More specifically still, 

in 1979 alone, the Soviet Union produced: 250 intercontinental 

ballistic missiles, 40,000 anti-aircraft missiles, 1,800 

combat aircraft, 3,000 tanks, 4,000 armored personnel carriers, 

5 major ships and 9 submarines. 

A mathematical comparison of warheads, megatonnage, or 
numbers of troops does, of course, not tell the whole story. 

A large proportion of US strategic delivery systems are 
carried by old bombers or submarine- launched ballistic missiles. 
The Economist noted that, 
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The bombers have a much smaller chance of 
getting through than missiles do and the 
submarine missiles are not only much less 
accurate than the land-based ones — not 
accurate enough to destroy the other side's 
missile silos — but also less readily usable 
(only about half the American missile sub- 
marine fleet is at sea and ready for action 
at any given time.) Thus, a tally of 're- 
liable and accurate' warheads — those on 
land-based ballistic missiles and cruise 
missiles gives a sobering second view of 
the warhead balance. 28 

Lothar Ruehl, a West German journalist and defense expert, 
observed in 1978 that this increasing disparity in the world- 
wide military balance was profoundly altering the European 
balance as well. He wrote. 

In the past, the function of Soviet medium 
and intermediate range delivery systems was 
to hold West Europe hostage, so as to off- 
set American strategic superiority. Now 
that strategic nuclear parity is being 
achieved, this now modernized arsenal is no 
longer required to balance an American 
advantage in the over- all relationship; it 
offers instead a separate, and new, Euro- 
strategic option. 29 

This trend, in which American nuclear weapons and tactical 
doctrine have failed to meet the requirements for effective, 
battlefield use and in which a new Euro-strategic balance has 
developed, has led to considerable uncertainty on the part 
of the West German government. 

In his 1977 speech before the International Institute for 
Strategic Studies, Helmut Schmidt called attention to the 
effects of the altered strategic balance. Having deduced that 
the strategic, intercontinental nuclear forces of the super- 
powers had neutralized each other, he added, that 
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...strategic arms limitations confined to 
the United States and the Soviet Union 
will inevitably impair the security of the 
West European members of the Alliance vis- 
a-vis Soviet military superiority in Europe 
if we do not succeed in removing the dis- 
parities in military power in Europe in 
parallel to the SALT negotiations.^ 

Schmidt did not mean that Western Europe should engage in a 

rapid conventional and theater nuclear force build-up. Instead 

he advocated force reduction talks. 

It seems clear, then, that the years prior to the December 
1979 decision on LRTNF witnessed a growing belief among some 
West German decision makers that the United States and NATO 
could no longer deny the Soviet Union some political benefits 
derived from its military power. Yet, they often seemed un- 
willing to try to reverse detrimental military trends. It is 
to an outline of those trends that the second half of this 
chapter turns. 

A good deal has been written on the conduct of a possible 
war in Europe. Imagined scenarios range from long conventional 
wars to a theater nuclear struggle that quickly escalates to 
intercontinental nuclear war involving the homelands of the 

31 

superpowers. One of the major difficulties in writing about 
Soviet war-time intentions, however, is the intense secrecy 
of the Soviet political and military machines. At least on 
certain key issues it is virtually impossible to make state- 
ments that go beyond conjecture. Of course, there is an ele- 
ment of uncertainty in any calculations of a nation's intentions. 
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The Soviet Union, however, has managed to make pronouncements 
about its intentions more insecure than usual. 

The objective here, therefore, is to outline some thinking 
on theater nuclear war that is available from the Soviet Union. 
This attempt cannot be definitive. Instead, only a flavor of 
Soviet thinking on the subject will be presented. 

This section will also present four Western estimates of 
the Soviet theater nuclear strength. These estimates were all 
written at about the same time and reflect differing percep- 
tions of the Soviet theater threat. 

The build-up of Soviet and Warsaw Pact forces in Europe 
over the past several years has been recognized by some in the 
West. Jacquelyn K. Davis and Robert L. Pfaltzgraff, Jr. wrote 
in 1978 that, 

The Soviet Union has been engaged in a mil- 
itary build-up which has no parallel for a 
major power in peacetime since that of 
Nazi Germany in the 1930s. With an economy 
less than half the size of that of the 
United States, the Soviet Union has con- 
sistently devoted a larger percentage of 
its GNP to defense spending than has the 
United States. ^2 

In an interview in February 1978, NATO Secretary General 

Joseph Luns said that if the Soviets "take a look at the 

power ratio, they need not be afraid, for NATO is incapable 

of initiating an offensive." He went on to say, "compared 

with the situation 15 to 20 years ago all countries of the 

alliance — Germany as well as the United States and France, 

and Great Britain — are spending far less in relation to their 

33 

gross national product." 
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The Soviet military build-up seems intended to serve the 
political ends of the Soviet government. Many Soviet commen- 
tators believe that the only legitimate purpose of military 
forces is their political utility. In Marxism Leninism on 
War and Army . published in the Soviet Union, it is noted that. 

War is the continuation of politics by 
violent means. It is an implementation of 
politics by armed struggle, and its main 
feature. At the same time not all armed 
struggle should be considered war. Without 
a political aim even the fiercest struggle 
will not be war but simply a fight. The 
political interests of the classes at war 
or their states determine the war aims, 
while armed struggle is the means of 
achieving these aims. 3 4 

Some Soviet commentators do not exclude any type of war- 
fare as a political tool: nuclear weapons are as legitimate 

as any other: "...this does not mean that nuclear war... has 

ceased to be an instrument of politics, as is claimed by the 

overwhelming majority of representatives of pacifist, anti-war 

35 

movements in the bourgeois world." 

The build-up that has brought global reach to the Soviet 

military has been well orchestrated. In a 1977 speech General 

Alexander Haig said that a 

...key characteristic of the expansion of 
Soviet military power is its balanced dis- 
tribution across all major categories of 
capability — nuclear and conventional. . . 

During the past decade, the Soviets have 
methodically isolated and addressed force 
weaknesses and vulnerabilities which 
enabled the West to counterbalance tradi- 
tional Soviet strengths without seeking to 
match them. 36 
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The new Soviet military machine has been designed for 
offensive action. Soviet writers have consistently emphasized 
the value of offensive action. Marshal V.D. Sokolovskiy wrote, 



Offensive operations in a future war will 
be the basic means for solving the problems 
of armed conflict in land theaters of mil- 
itary operations. . .The main role in solving 
the combat problems of an offensive opera- 
tion will be played by operation- tactical 
rocket troops and frontal aviation using 
nuclear ammunition and also by tank, motor- 
ized infantry and airborne troops. 3' 



The idea that the Soviets think only in terms of nuclear 



conflict is open to serious question. There can be no doubt, 
however, that they do consider nuclear warfare a distinct 
possibility and that they prepare for it. In the Soviet view 
of offensive nuclear war, nuclear weapons seem to be considered 
as a sort of super-artillery. This super-artillery is quali- 



tatively different, of course, because it can provide support 
that is both accurate and highly destructive. V.E. Savkin 



wrote in this regard that, 



As a result of the wide use of nuclear 
weapons both sides will suffer consider- 
able losses. Troops which have retained 
combat effectiveness will strive to imme- 
diately take advantage of the results of 
nuclear strikes. Under these conditions 
anticipation of attacks by tank and motor- 
ized rifle troops often will decide the 
outcome of combat... the side which is the 
first to begin to exploit these results 
will be able to impose its will on the 
enemy . 3 8 

Thus, on the European battlefield, nuclear weapons would 
not be used by the Soviets only to destroy installations, 
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transportation or command and control. Such weapons have been 
seen by some Soviet military commentators as only one strike 
in a phased attack. As such they would be followed by other 
strikes, probably mounted by ground troops, whose job it would 
be either to maintain the initiative or to hold the territory. 

Nor do Soviet commentators see nuclear weapons in exactly 
the same terms that they view artillery. The idea that nu- 
clear weapons have brought about a revolution in the military 
art is commonplace in Soviet writings: 

Arming troops with nuclear missile weapons 
and extensive adoption of radio electronic 
devices of various functions caused a revo- 
lution in military affairs. It was necessary 
to revise the organizational structure of 
troops and control entities and to elaborate 
an entire system of measures to ensure pro- 
tection of personnel, control facilities and 
equipment from mass destruction weapons.^ 

It seems, however, that this revolution has been interpreted 
in the light of traditional Russian military thought. Much of 
that thought has been impressed with the value of artillery 
to offensive operations. For them, therefore, it makes a good 
deal of sense that nuclear weapons provide more effective and 
powerful ground support. 

Savkin's writings clearly indicate two things about the 
use of nuclear weapons in the European theater: first, sur- 

prise is considered very valuable; second, when nuclear weapons 
are used, employment should be massive. Major General Korzun, 
a Candidate in Military Science, expressed the same view: 
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While paying great attention to the sur- 
prise factor, Soviet military art... never 
made a fetish of it. It considers that to 
achieve victory in military operations, 
besides surprise it is necessary to observe 
other most important principles of military 
art, to take into account the real correla- 
tion of forces of the sides and... create 
the necessary superiority in manpower and 
equipment. . . 30 

These doctrinal imperatives led the Soviet Union to develop 
a more accurate generation of long-range theater weapons. In 
1975, deployment of Backfire bombers began. These were to 
supplement and eventually replace the Badger and Blinder air- 
craft. According to the 1979 Defense White Paper of the Federal 
Republic, by the spring of 1979 approximately 80 Backfires had 

been deployed with a deployment rate of approximately 30 per 
41 

year. In 1976 deployment of the SS-20 missile commenced. 

This new weapon system was deployed as a supplement to other 

MRBM/IRBM, the SS-4 and SS-5 — of which there were approximately 

500. The SS-20 is a mobile system and delivers three warheads 

with great accuracy. Each mobile launcher is equipped with 

three or four reloadable missiles. Reports on the number of 

SS-20s deployed by 1979 vary widely, but the Federal Republic 

officially set the figure at 100 in the spring of 1979 with an 

4 2 

annual deployment rate of 50 launchers. 

It is important to note that these new Soviet weapons — 
especially the SS-20 are more valuable as battlefield weapons 
than the older theater nuclear forces. Better accuracy and 
lower vulnerability mean that follow-on airmobile or airborne 
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landings would be easier. They also would be less likely to 
cause collateral damage that might diminish the speed of a 
breakthrough . 

The final section of this chapter will examine several 
different assessments of the theater nuclear balance in Europe. 
Only weapon systems with a range greater than one thousand 
kilometers have been included so that an accurate comparison 
can be made between these different assessments. Each of these 
calculations varies in its assumptions and therefore also in 
its results. Two of these assessments were produced by members 
of the SPD and CDU. Although their estimates are not officially 
endorsed by their parties, they do seem to reflect the approach 
of the respective political factions. These two studies are 
that of Paul Neumann, Chairman of the Arbeitsgruppe 1 , a com- 
mittee serving the SPD parliamentary group; the second was 
compiled by Wolfgang Pordzik of the Konrad Adenauer Foundation 
in Bonn, an organization associated with the CDU. The other 
two calculations are those of the International Institute for 

Strategic Studies, and that published by Secretary of Defense 

43 

Brown in the 1981 Annual Report. 

The IISS estimate of the theater nuclear balance makes 
several assumptions that are questionable in both logic and 
consistency. Some of these questionable assumptions are also 
applicable to all four estimates. The most important of these 
common false assumptions seems to be that payload and mega- 
tonnage are not significant. The IISS — the only one to 
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explicitly state its assumptions — declared that "It has not 

been thought useful to assess total yields, throw weight, or 

bomber payloads. . .Total deliverable megatonnage is not considered 

44 

to be very significant." This is not true: yield has con- 

siderable significance for the type of target that can be 
destroyed. It is, however, easier to count launchers than it 
is to assess the significance of megatonnage. All of the 
analysts reviewed here have adopted the launcher measure. It 
is important to recognize that this only measures one dimension 
of the problem. 

All of these estimates of the theater nuclear balance 
except Secretary Brown's, assume that some central US systems 
— SLBMS — will be dedicated to the European theater. This is 
not an unnatural assumption since it is part of American declara- 
tory policy that some SLBMs have been allotted to SACEUR. 

The IISS writes, however, that the number of Poseidon war- 
heads allocated to SACEUR is arbitrary and could be raised 
without difficulty. In a non-sequitur the IISS therefore 
decided that it would not be necessary to count SS-20 reloads. 

Of the four estimates only the SPD ' s includes reload capability. 
In fact, of course, a crisis might just as easily cause American 
decision makers to hold back SLBM rather than allocate more 
to Europe. 

Another questionable assumption can be found in these 
balances. That is that no Soviet naval air forces or cruise 
missiles will be used against land targets. The IISS study, 
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however, includes half of the aircraft on two US carriers as 
being capable of attacking Warsaw Pact territory. 

The IISS. also includes half of the total US FB 111 A in 
the theater balance even though they are stationed in the 
United States. These aircraft, however, are under the control 
of SAC. Once again, it is unlikely that SAC would be anxious 
to release them for theater missions in the event of hostili- 
ties. 

The IISS estimates that one quarter of nuclear-capable 
ground attack aircraft in the Warsaw Pact will be allocated 
to the nuclear role. The IISS estimate allocates one third 
of NATO ground attack aircraft to this role. No explanation 
is given for this difference of proportion that increases the 
nuclear capability of the NATO side. 

One difference between these estimates must be noted: The 

ISS subtracts a variable proportion of the total available 
warheads from that total to arrive at the "current balance of 
usable warheads." Theirs is the only assessment to do so. 

These assumptions — especially those made by the IISS — 
seem to skew the theater nuclear balance toward higher results 
on the NATO side than should actually be the case. On the 
other hand, since the United States does not in any way account 
for French systems, some nuclear-capable aircraft or SLBM, 
the Annual Report 1981 figures are also open to dispute. The 
two West German estimates lie between these two extremes. 
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TABLE I: LAND BASED SYSTEMS 
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TABLE I: LAND BASED SYSTEMS (contdj 
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TABLE 2: MEDIUM RANGE BOMBERS 
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TABLE 2: MEDIUM RANGE BOMBERS (contd. 
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800 170 2 340 



TABLE 2: MEDIUM RANGE BOMBERS (contd. 
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TABLE 2: MEDIUM RANGE BOMBERS (contd 
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TABLE 3: SUBMARINE BASED SYSTEMS 
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IISS 5,500km 64 1 32 (two boats deployed) 

SPD NA 64 1 64 

CDU 5,500 64 1 64 



TABLE 3: SUBMARINE BASED SYSTEMS (con td 
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These estimates make clear one point about the theater 
nuclear balance: there is little agreement on how that balance 

should be calculated. There is not even agreement on what 
weapons systems are to be included. It is thus very diffi- 
cult to make an accurate judgement of the actual balance. 

These figures do show, some of the difficulties in the 
concept of a 'balance'. It is simply not possible to produce 
a completely objective system that reveals where one military 
force stands in relation to another. In other words, if a 
military mission can be said to have two components — fire- 
power and maneuver — then the ability to carry out that mission 
cannot be judged by inventorying only the firepower component. 
Michael Howard has noted that "The belief that technology has 
somehow eliminated the need for operational effectiveness is, 

in short, no more likely to be valid in the nuclear age than 

45 . . 

it was in the Second World War." What is important is not 
just the raw numbers of TNF but how they would be used in the 
operational environment. 

As will be seen, this employment, or maneuver, dimension 
of TNF was often overlooked in the debates on ERW and LRTNF. 
Decision-makers often concentrated on the static firepower 
balance charted in tables. Both politicians and the military 
in the councils of NATO often seemed to have been more con- 
cerned with political issues and with redressing the impression 
of imbalance in Europe than they were with establishing 
military objectives for the weapons systems they were con- 
sidering. 
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This, then, was the political and military milieu in which 
the Federal Republic operated during the ERW and LRTNF decisions. 
Fears in the Federal Republic grew that strategic parity would 
sever the American tie to Europe. Some commentators in West 
Germany even raised the specter of Tauroggen and Rapallo, 
suggesting that Germany had historically been forced to look 
East when it could no longer depend on the West. At the same 
time the continued Soviet theater build-up and offensive 
orientation also contributed to insecurity among political 
observers in the Federal Republic. 

Although nuclear weapons have been stationed in West 
Germany since the 1950s, they are in need of modernization. 

By the late 1970s the time for a debate both in the United 
States and West Germany on theater nuclear weapons had come. 

It is to a more thorough examination of that debate and the 
West German political decision making process on the issue 
that this paper now turns. 
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III. THE ENHANCED RADIATION WARHEAD DECISION 



The public debate on enhanced radiation weapons for Europe 
began on June 6, 1977 when Walter Pincus of the Washington Post 
published a story entitled "Neutron Killer Warhead Buried in 
ERDA Budget." He wrote that "The United States is about to 
begin production of its first nuclear battlefield weapon that 

specifically is designed to kill people rather than to destroy 

. 46 

military installations through heat and blast." The weapon 

quickly became a matter for debate in West Germany as well. 

In July 1977 Egon Bahr, Special Minister in the government of 
the Federal Republic and a powerful figure in the Social Demo- 
cratic Party, wrote in the party newspaper that the 'neutron 
bomb' raised the question of "whether it will become a principle 
of thought and action that material goods are more valuable 
than humanity." He concluded that a weapon that preserved 

47 

goods but destroyed men was a "symbol of mental perversion." 

The opening of the public debate was not, however, the 
beginning of the development of enhanced radiation weaponry. 

In fact, the concept was first developed in the late 1950's by 
Samuel T. Cohen while he was working to reduce fall-out in 
atomic weapons. The ER warhead eventually developed achieved 
its destructive power from the prompt production of high-energy 
neutrons. This phenomenon occurs in all thermo-nuclear reac- 
tions, but is proportionally higher in ER weapons. The radius 
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of the radiation effect is increased and casualties are caused 
more by radiation than by blast or heat. The Carter Adminis- 
tration's "Arms Control Impact Analysis" put it this way: 

"For example, a 1 KT ER Warhead gives the same approximate 
damage expectancy of tank crew incapacitation through radiation 

effects as a 10KT fission warhead does through radiation 
48 

effects." Put simply, the amount of energy that contributes 
to blast and heat effects is minimized while the amount of 
energy used to produce radiation is maximized. 

The first test of an enhanced radiation warhead took place 
in 1963. Although first projected for deployment in the Sprint 
anti-ballistic missile system, it was recognized as early as 
the late 1950s that the system would be useful in the defense 
of Europe. At the same time the weapon would cause less phys- 
ical war damage than older generations of nuclear arms. James 
Schlesinger, Secretary of Defense in 1973, and General Alexander 
Haig, SACEUR in 1975, were both concerned with the ability of 
NATO to defend the continent. Haig stated, "I recall arriving 
in Europe... and finding a situation in which there was very 

little concern about the nature and character of the relentless 

49 

growth of Soviet and Warsaw Pact military power." Schlesinger 
too, was interested in new methods of dealing with the Warsaw 
Pact. In March 1974 he hinted at the possibility of ER war- 
heads for Europe when he stated that there were "serious 

possibilities of replacing the existing tactical nuclear stock- 

50 

pile with nuclear weapons and systems more appropriate." 
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In June 1974, the Nuclear Planning Group (NPG) of NATO 
conducted one of its bi-annual meetings in Bergen, Norway. 

This group is composed of the defense ministers from eight 
NATO countries. There are four permanent members from the 
United States, Britain, West Germany, and Italy. In addition, 
there are four members from other NATO countries — except France 
and Iceland — attending on a rotating basis. 

At the Bergen NPG meeting, the United States introduced 
what were called "Enhanced Radiation, Reduced Blast" warheads 
as a possible solution to some of the battlefield problems of 
NATO commanders. Throughout 1975 and 1976, the United States 
provided the NPG information on the ER warhead and possible 
deployment configurations. By the end of 1976, agreement had 
been reached among the NATO allies to produce ER warheads for 
the 155mm and 8 inch howitzers and for the Lance missile. ^ 

The Lance is a short range missile with a simplified inertial 
guidance system. It has a maximum range of approximately 70 
miles. 

It was just before the June 1977 meeting of the NPG that 

Walter Pincus broke his story on 'Killer Warheads'. Throughout 

June, Pincus continued to publish articles on the issue. He 

accused the Pentagon of attempting to slip production of the 

weapon into the budget without the knowledge of the President 
52 

and Congress. Congress quickly divided over the issue. 
Senator John S tennis thought the weapon was "the best news I 
have heard in years." Senator Mark Hatfield however, was 
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incensed: "We discovered that it was in the budget. We dis- 

covered that no President had ever approved it. This whole 

thing was stumbled into our life. . .My ultimate hope is that 

53 

this weapon never enters the arsenal." Although unwilling 
at this time to commit itself firmly to production and deploy- 
ment of ER weapons, the Carter Administration was certainly 
leaning in that direction. On July 11, 1977, President Carter 
sent a letter to Senator S tennis saying: 

I have requested that the Department of 
Defense provide me a study of such weaponry 
by August 15, 1977; it will be accompanied by 
an Arms Control Impact Statement (AC IS) . I 
intend to make a final production decision 
shortly after receiving these two documents... 

It is my present view that the enhanced radia- 
tion weapon contained in the ERDA budget is 
in this Nation’s security interest. I there- 
fore urge Congress to approve the current 

funding request. ^4 

This position, however, was already a step back from a decision 
to deploy ER weapons that had virtually been reached. Until 
June of 1977 there seems to have been little if any opposition 
from the members of the NPG to ER production and deployment. 

Yet Carter guaranteed that the issue would become controversial 
by demanding that NATO members, especially the FRG, agree 
publicly to deployment prior to the beginning of production. 

This move, no doubt, was domestically expedient since the 
Administration could point out that it was sharing the respon- 
sibility for ER weapons with its NATO partner. But this attempt 
to share responsibility meant that the issue would automatic- 
ally become extremely sensitive in West German politics. This 
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sort of move was likely to conjure up images of Europe decoupled 
from the American strategic guarantee in the minds of many 
German politicians. 

The reaction in the Federal Republic of Germany to the 
sudden bursting of the 'neutron bomb' issue was sometimes ex- 
treme. Egon Bahr's declaration that the weapon was morally 
perverse has already been mentioned. A number of SPD members 
agreed. Others, from the Christian Democratic Union/Christian 
Socialist Union — notably Manfred Wttrner, the Chairman of the 
Defense Committee in the Bundestag — welcomed ER weapons as a 
counter to Soviet forces in Europe. 

The Schmidt government seems to have taken its cue from 
the Carter Administration. Schmidt, too, refused to accept 
responsibility for the ER decision. Deciding to remain aloof 
on the issue, he stated that the Federal Republic would con- 
sider deployment on West German territory only after the 
United States had put the weapon into production. 

On October 12, 1977 the NPG concluded another meeting, 
this time held in Bari, Italy. The results of the meeting 
were confused at best. Although a number of NATO leaders were 
convinced that ER weapons were the proper response to Soviet 
theater superiority, they were unwilling to take the political 
risks involved in deployment. The Associated Press reported 
that a senior NATO official "...warned against renouncing the 
neutron weapon, saying that it was needed to 'provide bal- 
ancing capability' against the Soviet Union. But politically. 
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no nation supported deployment of the neutron bomb in Europe, 
partly because of growing leftist opposition to the weapon. 
West German Defense Minister Georg Leber refused to make any 
comment on ER deployment. Harold Brown indicated that the 
United States would' continue to "sound out" its allies on the 



issue. 



From November 15 to 19, 1977 the SPD held a convention in 
Hamburg. The ER issue was the one of the most divisive on the 
agenda. The left wing of the Party was vehemently against 
deployment of the weapon on West German soil. They presented 
a resolution calling for a complete prohibition of the neutron 
warhead on the territory of the Federal Republic. The resol- 
ution read. 



The Social Democratic Party of Germany will 
not permit the stationing of neutron warheads 
on the territory of the Federal Republic of 
Germany. At this early state of the political 
and military discussion on these new weapons 
of mass destruction the Party takes the opportun- 
ity to prevent imminent danger to the German 
People. *6 

In the end a somewhat less strident approach prevailed. 

The final form of the resolution called on the Federal Govern- 



ment to keep in mind that. 

During a decision on the deployment of quali- 
tatively new weapons, it is essential that 
their procurement does not hinder arms control 
negotiations ... The government of the Federal 
Republic should use its influence to reduce 
continued technical development of atomic 
weapons that point the way to a reduction of 
the nuclear threshold. 
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Some thought that the passage of this resolution gave the 
Schmidt government new room for maneuver. In fact, however, 
the left wing of the party had made it clear that they took a 
very dim view of new developments in nuclear technology. To 
be sure, the resolution that was passed did keep the door to 
ERW open — but at best only a crack. Schmidt could not cate- 
gorically support ERW in public: to do so would have seriously 

divided the party. 

There was no such hesitation on the part of the Soviet 
Union and the German Democratic Republic on the issue of 
Enhanced Radiation weapons. They quickly moved to take advan- 
tage of the situation. In December 1977, the West German news 
magazine Per Spiegel published a manifesto purported to have 
been written by dissidents in the GDR. In retaliation, the 
GDR closed down the East Berlin office of Der Spiegel. In 
January 1978, East German border guards refused entry to East 

Berlin of a number of CDU/CSU Bundestag deputies because "their 

5 8 

visit to the GDR is not desirable at present." 

These actions by the East Germans, along with a number of 
expressions of displeasure from the Soviet Union served — if 
not intentionally, at least in effect — to cloud the ERW issue. 
Helmut Kohl, head of the Christian Democratic Union called for 
retaliatory measures against the GDR. He was reported to have 
stated that the Federal Government should be clear in its 
attitude on such matters and not be continually caught napping. 
Egon Bahr, a leader in the SPD left wing, discounted the 
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authenticity of the manifesto and stated; "I think the GDR 
believed it has reason to react harshly to the Per Spiegel 
publication. . . " He also thought that the GDR would not ulti- 
mately endanger detente because "...in that case the GDR 

6 0 

would really have to become culpable for breach of contract." 
For his part, Chancellor Schmidt reacted with caution. Con- 
cerning the refusals to allow CDU delegates into East Berlin, 
he stated, "We do not understand these refusals. For this 

reason we have protested. On the other hand, we must not 

6 1 

retaliate in the same vein. " 

Whether or not the Soviet Union and the GDR intended their 
actions specifically to have an effect on the Federal Govern- 
ment's decisions concerning ERW, they did prove that detente 
in Germany was very fragile. These sorts of moves hinted that 
the 'human contracts' — the new freedom of movement — between 
East and West Germany established in the early years of Ents- 
pannungspolitik were subject to modification by the East. If 
the Per Spiegel manifesto or speeches by the CDU/CSU in the 
Bundestag resulted in a constriction of the pipeline between 
East and West Germany, it is clear that the effects of ERW 
deployment would be even more severe. 

On January 23, 1978 Die Welt , a Hamburg newspaper, reported 
that Soviet Party Secretary Brezhnev had sent a letter to 
several NATO governments warning the West against introducing 
ERW. Per Spiegel later noted that Brezhnev's intimidation 
worked; 
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While Foreign Minister Hans-Dietrich 
Genscher and Defense Minister George 
Leber continue to deem the weapon system 
indispensable because of the deterrence 
capability for the Western Alliance, 

Chancellor Helmut Schmidt has lately been 
increasingly inclined to follow the 
opinion of the SPD majority not to allow 
any neutron warheads on West German soil. 

This was in spite of pressure from the Carter Adminis- 
tration to approve deployment. Per Spiegel continued: 

Washington, which is making its decision 
on the serial production of the new weapon 
dependent on the vote of its West European 
allies, has been increasing its pressure 
in Bonn since the Federal Government, in 
its opinion, should make it clear at long 
last whether it wants to yield to the 
pressure of Moscow, or whether it continues 
to stay firmly on the side of the United 
States. A high ranking ministry official 
said bitterly; 'Now we can no longer make 
a free decision.' 

On February 3, 1978, Defense Minister Leber resigned as 
the result of a wiretapping episode involving Military Intel- 
ligence. Leber was succeeded by the Finance Minister Hans 
Apel. Apel's views on the ER warhead issue seemed to coin- 
cide more with those of Schmidt than had Leber's. 

The CDU/CSU Bundestag faction voted on February 21, 1978 
to support production and deployment of ER weapons in Europe. 
According to reports the faction stated that "It is the FRG's 
moral and political duty to secure peace. This includes pre- 
venting war by means of a credible deterrent. The neutron 
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bomb increases deterrence..." 

Chancellor Schmidt was not influenced by the CDU/CSU call 
for action on ERW. In a statement issued on February 23, 1978, 
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he declared that the decision to produce the weapons was up 

to the United States. He also declared that the deployment 

of such weapons must be preceded by intensive efforts to 

secure arms control agreements . Christoph Bertram, the head 

of the International Institute for Strategic Studies and a 

West German citizen, wrote in 1979 that Schmidt's objective 

was to avoid responsibility for the ER decision both because 

of domestic politics and to preserve detente: 

Bonn wanted Washington — as in the past — to 
shoulder the responsibility for the pro- 
duction decision while reserving for itself 
the right to introduce the matter into 
current East-West arms control negotiations — 
both to reduce political controversy at 
home and to demonstrate detente credibility 
toward the East. Moreover, when it became 
clear that the United States insisted on a 
positive German response to the deployment 
decision, the Federal Government made its 
own agreement contingent upon the consent 
of one other West European state to station 
the new weapon on its soil — although the 
neutron weapon would make little military 
sense if deployed far in the rear of the 
prospective battle zone. ^ 5 

Several sources report that Schmidt's hesitant public 
position was less reserved in private. The Economist and 
The Washington Post reported in March and April that Bonn had 
sent quiet signals to Washington. ^ The Carter Administration 
seems, however, to have been willing to accept only public 
assurances that ER weapons would be deployed in NATO. Carter 
decided on the weekend of 18-19 March — when public assurances 
from NATO were clearly not in the offing — to cancel completely 
the production of ER warheads for Europe. He sent Deputy of 
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Secretary of State Warren Christopher to NATO capitals to in- 
form the governments of his decision. When Schmidt heard the 
news, he was taken by surprise. He was so shocked, in fact, 
that he asked Christopher to confirm the message with Carter, 
who was then travelling in Brazil. It took until the next 
day, March 31, for Christopher to contact Carter; the decision 
stood. Schmidt told Christopher on the spot that the Federal 
Government now stood prepared to support deployment in Europe 
of ERW. The Federal Government was so concerned that it dis- 
patched Foreign Minister Genscher to Washington on April 4. 

He urged the Carter Administration to go ahead with production 
and promised that, if the Soviets did not reciprocate in arms 

control negotiations, the Federal Republic would publicly 

6 7 

support deployment in Europe. 

Although this did not change Carter's mind completely, he 

did modify slightly his decision; instead of eliminating the 

production of ERW, he decided to 'defer' production. On April 

7, 1978, he announced: 

I have decided to defer production of 
weapons with enhanced radiation effects. 

The ultimate decision regarding the in- 
corporation of enhanced radiation features 
into our modernized battlefield weapons 
will be made later, and will be influenced 
by the degree to which the Soviet Union 
shows restraint in its conventional and 
nuclear arms programs and force deployments 
affecting the security of the United 
States and Western Europe... 

The United States is consulting with its 
partners in the North Atlantic Alliance 
on this decision and will continue to 
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discuss with them appropriate arras- 
control measures to be pursued with 
the Soviet Union. 68 

This put the Schmidt government in a difficult situation. 

On one hand, it opened Schmidt to attacks from the CDU/CSU. 

Helmut Kohl lost no time in launching them. The Times of 

London reported that "Herr Helmut Kohl. ..said today the 

Chancellor himself was partly to blame for what he called 

the ’dramatic deterioration’ in German-American relations. 

Herr Schmidt had not dared to make the German position public 
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for fear of upsetting the left wing of his party..." On 
the other hand, because Schmidt appeared to have supported 
ERW deployment in the FRG he was also open to criticism from 
that very left wing. 

On April 18 and 19, while anti-neutron bomb demonstrations 

were held outside, the Nuclear Planning Group met at the Danish 

naval base at Fredrikshavn. They issued a communique stating 

that future developments on ERW were dependent on Soviet 

action. They recognized that, 

. . . the option of introducing enhanced 
radiation capability (neutron) in these 
systems would be influenced by the degree 
to which the Soviet Union shows restraint 
in its conventional theater nuclear arms 
programs and force deployments affecting 
the security of NATO. ® 

They also agreed that modernization of NATO's nuclear forces 
was critical, "including the steps underway in the United 
States to modernize the Lance and eight-inch artillery systems." 
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On April 25, 1978, Brezhnev responded to these half-heated 
moves in NATO. In a speech before the 18th Congress of the 
Young Communist League, he said that Carter's deferral of a 
final decision on ERW was "at best a half measure. But I can 
inform you that we have taken the President's statement into 
account and that we, too, will not begin production of neutron 
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arms so long as the United States does not do so." Brezhnev 
also claimed in this speech that the Soviet Union had not 
increased its forces in the European theater for ten years. 

In November, Brezhnev told a group of US Senators visiting in 
Moscow that Soviet designers had already tested a neutron 
bomb but gave it up. 

With Brezhnev's November pronouncements the Enhanced 
Radiation Warhead episode drifted to a close — at least for 
the time being. This synopsis of the events surrounding 
Carter's decision to 'defer' production of enhanced radiation 
weapons reveals some important points. First, the Carter 
Administration did appear to be unwilling to accept sole 
responsibility for the ERW decision. Even private assurances 
of support from West German leaders and widespread support 
within the councils of NATO were not enough for the President. 
The Carter stance undoubtedly contributed to difficulties in 
the relationship between the United States and the Federal 
Republic because it seemed to be completely oblivious to the 
second major factor: the political situation within the 

ruling coalition in the West German government. This overview 
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has pointed out some of the difficulties facing Schmidt on 
the ERW issue. The section that follows will examine in 
considerably more detail the debates in the Federal Republic 
of Germany on the issue. 
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IV. THE ERW DEBATE IN THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC 



In April, 1977 a staff report for the Senate Committee on 

Foreign Relations stated that: 

The European NATO members have traditionally 
considered theater nuclear forces... a key 
connection between the conventional forces 
and the United States' strategic deterrent. 

Because of this , the Europeans are less inter- 
ested in battlefield weapons .. .but rather 
favor longer-range systems capable of either 
delivering strategic strikes ... or. .. of extending 
the battle beyond the immediate battlefield."^^ 

Although this analysis contains an element of truth, the West 
German debate over the enhanced radiation warhead was con- 
siderably more complex than the staff report indicates. 

This section will outline in some detail the views on ERW 
of the major groups in West German politics. The primary 
spokesman of the CDU/CSU opposition was the Chairman of the 
Bundestag Defense Committee, Manfred Wbrner. The second group 
the left wing of the SPD - had as its most prominent ERW spokes 
man Egon Bahr, a. member of the SPD who held positions in both 
the party and as Special Minister in the government. The 
third and last group was the SPD-FDP government itself. Helmut 
Schmidt and the FDP spokesman on defense matters, Jhrgen 
M&llemann, enunciated the coalition's position on ERW. 

This chapter will analyse the impact of these three poli- 
tical groups on the actions of the Schmidt government. It will 
be suggested that Schmidt's government could openly support 
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ERW only at the risk of internal party cohesion. Schmidt, 
therefore, attempted to keep party and coalition together by 
balancing the left wing and the FDP with each other. In other 
words, the mechanics of internal party politics determined 
Schmidt's external position on ERW. 

In the Fall 1977 issue of Strategic Review , Manfred Wftrner 

published one of the most comprehensive statements on theater 

nuclear weapons issued by a West German politician. In it 

he complained that NATO does not have an adequate strategy for 

the TNW it already has : 

"serious consideration of the actual use 
of these weapons — and of its possible con- 
sequences — tends to be smothered under a 
psychological blanket. .. There is the belief, 
on the one hand, that TNW contributed to 
the securing of the peace — but the fear on 
the other hand, that a future conflict in 
Europe would mean inexorably the nuclear 
extinction of the Federal Republic of 
Germany. . . "73 

Wttrner argued that serious examination of the nature of 
nuclear arms is necessary because the military threat from 
the Soviet Union has been growing. In an interview in Feb- 
ruary 1978 he said, "It is indisputable that the Soviet Union 
in the past years systematically developed its superiority 

in Europe vis-a-vis us, particularly in the sector of con- 
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ventional arms, medium-range missiles and tanks." He also 
asserted that a Soviet move into Western Europe would be 
characterized by an attempt to destroy Allied forces "through 
the sudden deployment, striking power and speedy advance of 
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substantially superior and tightly coordinated forces... If 

large scale resistance should. . .be encountered, the offensive 

must be sustained through the sheer weight and momentum of 

superior forces..." On whether or not such an offensive would 

include nuclear weapons, Wttrner wrote, 

...traditionally Soviet strategists have 
not been enticed by the notion of a 'fire- 
break' between conventional and nuclear 
conflict. . . [however] the trend of improve- 
ments ... could be interpreted to mean that 
a higher probability is being attached to 
a conventional conflict without escalation. 
Nevertheless, the equipment and training of 
Warsaw Pact forces, as well as prevailing 
Soviet military doctrine, continues to 
emphasize the concept of a fully inte- -j ^ 

grated conventional and nuclear offensive. 

Wfirner, then, believed that Soviet power on both the nu- 
clear and the conventional levels was growing rapidly in the 
European theater. Yet, he found Europeans, and especially 
West Germans, unable to make an appropriate response. During 
the debates in the Bundestag on the ERW issue in September 
1977 he said, 

...two basic conditions, which many in the 
populace and also many politicians overlook, 
are: 

First, Europe is not in a position to bal- 
ance the military power the USSR brings to 
bear against it and therefore remains for 
some time dependent on the nuclear pro- 
tection of an extra-European power, speci- 
fically the United States; and this at a 
time in which the nuclear parity of the 
superpowers can be expected to put the 
existence of that state. . .which employs 
nuclear weapons at risk. 
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The Second basic condition: Europe is 

evidently neither ready nor willing to 
adjust the conventional inferiority vis - 
^-vis the Warsaw Pact, and remains 
dependent on the threat of the first 
use of nuclear weapons. 

In spite of this need for nuclear weapons in Europe Wttrner 
contended that the Europeans have evaded discussion of a 
rational doctrine for their employment. He accused them of 
"blinking their eyes and contending that tactical nuclear 
weapons are useful only for deterrence but not for the potential 
battlefield. . . Anyone who weighs the deterrent effect of 
tactical nuclear weapons ... cannot do so in isolation of a 
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realistic. .. doctrine regarding their actual use in combat." 

In other words, he said effective deterrence is inescapably 
tied to the willingness of NATO nations to suffer significant 
damage. The greater the capacity to absorb destruction the 
more effective the deterrent. 

Wfirner's prescription in this situation was (and remains) 

to use TNW within the frame work of the NATO doctrine of 

flexible response. He wrote; 

...it is essential that publicity be given — 
through declaratory policies as well as 
visible deployments — to the roles that 
NATO has assigned to tactical nuclear 
weapons, namely: 

(1) To deter the Warsaw Pact from conven- 
tional aggression against Western Europe 
and, if necessary, to blunt such aggression. 

(2) To deter the Warsaw Pact from the use 
of tactical nuclear weapons and, if neces- 
sary, to respond at the same level. 
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(3) To signal to the Warsaw Pact that 
the United States is willing to accept 
the risk of escalation in the defense 
of Europe, and is prepared even to re- 
sort to strategic nuclear weapons in 
that defense. 

During the Bundestag debates, too, Wfirner was an advocate 
of flexible response and the ability to escalate if necessary. 
He said. 



The tactical nuclear weapons form an 
irreplacable essential part of our 
deterrence and defense landscape. 

They are — not alone but an essential 
part of — that which makes escalation 
and along with it the incalculability 
of risk believable to the opponent. . . 

If we have been successful since the 
end of the Second World War in pre- 
venting a war here in Europe, we are 
not in the least obliged to the fact 
that the Warsaw Pact knows that if it 
took drastic action in Europe the risk 
of nuclear war increases. "^9 

Wfirner thus believed that a strong theater force was nec- 
essary. During the debate on ERW, he called for the deployment 
of both ground launched cruise missiles and enhanced radiation 
weapons. He told the Bundestag, ''Who would attack us cannot 
be allowed to delude himself with the illusion that he could 

contrive a war limited to our territory and leaving his own 
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territory undamaged." To allow such a sanctuary would "not 
only ... degrade the risk variable in the calculations of a 
Soviet planner .. .but it will also promote the notion among 
Europeans that they have been left in the lurch." Shorter- 
range, battlefield weapons such as ERW mounted on Lance 
missiles are also necessary according to Wfirner because they 
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apply the principle of deterrence through denial. They make 

prohibitively high "the risk element in the Soviet utility- 

8 1 

versus-costs-versus-risk calculus . " 



W&rner also argued that ERW were not a 'moral perversion' 

but were in fact humane. He said in the Bundestag, 

The neutron weapon compared to the present 
tactical nuclear potential reduces not 
just damage to buildings, but also to 
everything, including people. It is a 
weapon that meets the Allied damage limits 
for the civilian population. .. The only 
legitimate question is this? Is it in 
the nature of these weapons to prevent the 
outbreak of war; to make war less likely 
or not.** 2 



Wttrner's colleagues in the CDU/CSU for the most part agreed 
with his analysis. CDU Bundestag Deputy Alois Mertes was 
also of the opinion that the Soviet military build-up reached 
a critical stage in 1977. During a Bundestag debate on sec- 
urity matters he said; 

While the West desires parity, the Soviet 
side desires superiority — although they 
say they only want equality — so that they 
maintain parity even after their recent 
reductions. Even with this "fictional 
parity" they want a contractually assured 
superiority. ** 2 

According to Mertes this build-up of Soviet military power 
served political ends. During a debate on Munich television 
on ERW, he said; "To me it seems to be important to recognize 
in this connection that the Soviet Union has always regarded 
military power as a power not only for the purpose of defense, 
but also for the purpose of political control, and above all 
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as power for exerting psychological influence on the opposite 
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side to make him more susceptible to political pressure." 

Mertes also agreed with Wttrner that ERW make for deterrence 

through gain denial: 

As far as the politician is concerned 
the decisive question in this context 
is whether this weapon makes war more 
probable or less probable. This is the 
decisive political question. .. and the 
decisive moral question. .. The strength 
of the West may well lead the Soviet 
Union, which thinks highly politically 
and has a great aversion to risks, to 
push the possibility of war into even 
further remoteness . . . ® ^ 

Adelbert Weinstein, a commentator for the Frankfurter Allge- 
meine and another participant in the Munich television debate, 
agreed. He said, "I might advance the audacious thesis that 
if the neutron weapon is capable of halting the other side's 
masses of armor, then 19,000 Soviet tanks are rolling scrap 
metal. And this is a deterrent effect indeed." 

As the Carter Administration moved toward a decision on 
ERW in March 1978, the CDU/CSU opposition frequently called 
for an end to Schmidt's and the SPD's "emotional dithering" 
on the issue. CDU Bundestag Deputy Willi Weiskirch accused 
Schmidt of handling the problem "without authority." He also 
said that "The Chancellor constantly looks over his shoulder 
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to the leftist forces in the SPD." 

The opposition party, then, during 1977 and 1978 thought 
it imperative to' accede to Carter's demand for public commit- 
ment to deployment of enhanced radiation weapons. This 
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position was backed by Wttrner's analysis of the strategic 
problems faced by the NATO alliance. Politicians in the CDU/ 

CSU also took advantage of the issue to attack the ' leftward 
drift' of the Schmidt government. 

Egon Bahr and some of his colleagues on the left wing of 
the SPD objected to the Wttrner analysis. In July 1977 Bahr 
established the direction of the SPD Left's analysis in a 
series of articles in the party newspaper Vorw£rts and in 
other publications. Bahr emphasized the moral implications of 
enhanced radiation weapons. In a July 1977 Vorw&rts article, 
he quoted Dr. Konrad Kraske, a member of the CDU, whose opinion 
was that "the most important moral commandment is the preven- 
tion of war through an effective deterrent. All else is 
emotional day-dreaming." Bahr attacked Kraske as follows: 

"It is impressive that some in the opposition fall all over 

themselves in their attempt to spend beyond their budget just 
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to acquire a new type of weapon. " Throughout the debate on 

ERW Bahr continued to accuse the CDU/CSU of an immoral "poli- 
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tical greed for atomic weapons." 

Bahr's moral arguments against ERW were not confined to 

the fact that the CDU/CSU wanted them, however. He consistently 

found ERW reprehensible because; 

If the preservation of material becomes 
the center of what we call progress-and 
this was the starting point of the dis- 
cussion the past summer — then man runs 
the risk of pushing himself out to the 
edge. This would be a perversion of 
thinking or turning our values upside 
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down; or, to express it in the words 
of the German Presidium of the Inter- 
national Pax Christi Movement; "If it 
is said in the discussion that the 
neutron bomb is a clean and humane 
weapon, then such an utterance represents 
a reversal of all values. 

Bahr's dictum that it was perverse to think that "material 
goods are more valuable than humanity" led him to the conclu- 
sion that the proper solution to the military problem would 

be to develop a weapon that "deprives the opponent of the 
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material basis for an attack." Bahr seemed to believe that 
the deaths involved in destroying the 'material basis' would 
be more legitimately inflicted. 

Bahr also doubted that ERW would be an effective deterrent. 
In February 1978, he wrote that it had been argued that an ER 
warhead was, 

Smaller, can be used more purposively, 
destroys objectively less and, above 
all, seems better suited for defense, 
especially against superior tank forces — 
and this is what we would be up against 
in the case of a potential adversary. 

If all this were true, then thereby an 
effective military use would become more 
credible and deterrence more effective. 

This... is confronted with the other 
argument which says that the very en- 
hanced probability of its use lowers the 
nuclear threshold. 

He also pointed out that the tactical necessity of stationing 
ERW in forward units would significantly reduce the time 
available for a decision to employ them. If employment could 
not be approved in the new, reduced time available for a 
decision, the weapons could be over-run and useless anyway. 
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Finally, Bahr criticized the military effectiveness of 
ERW on the grounds that the other side would also have such 
a weapon within a few years and thus might feel encouraged to 
conquer the Federal Republic without destroying its industry. 

Bahr doubted that the Soviet threat to Western Europe was 
severe enough to warrant deployment of ERW. He argued, how- 
ever, that even if the threat were severe, ERW were nonetheless 
morally reprehensible and militarily ineffective. The only 
legitimate function of nuclear weapons stationed in Europe 
would be to link theater nuclear war to strategic nuclear 
systems stationed in the United States. Bahr therefore 
opposed modernization of the battlefield nuclear capability 
in Europe through deployment of ERW. Bahr argued that such 
weapons would lower the nuclear threshold and increase the 
likelihood that a nuclear war could be confined to Europe. 

In other words, such weapons were reprehensible because they 
would make strategic nuclear war less likely: 

Europe is under the effect of a global 
balance consisting of the United States 
and the Soviet Union with their respective 
allies. The area geographically covered 
by the two security systems must be com- 
pletely secure. There must be no such 
thing as a silent agreement to the effect 
that we would not feel so strongly about 
it if Neukoln, Hamburg or Sicily were 
involved. 

For this reason absolute solidarity with- 
in the two alliances is the glue holding 
the alliances together. In other words, 
thinking along such lines as decreasing 
the risk for the two superpowers and 
increasing it for the allies,... is legi- 
timate if you looked at it from the two 
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superpowers point of view... For the 
allies, however, that is not only 
insufficient, it basically undermines 
the solidarity of the alliance. .. The 
vital interests of the United States 
and the Soviet Union can stand a limited 
war in Europe. The vital interests of 
Germany cannot.^ 

Bahr's reluctance to develop a modernized nuclear capability 
in the European theater thus made him dependent on US strate- 
gic nuclear might. He acknowledged this even more explicitly 
by writing that in a Europe-held hostage — he said that all of 
Europe is a Berlin writ large — "Security against attack 

ultimately resides in the credibility of the global strategic 
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potency of the United States..." 

While insisting on the maintenance of American strategic 
potency, Bahr also argued for continued relaxation of tensions 
in Europe: 

The policy of detente is based on stra- 
tegic-local balance between East and 
West, trying to reduce [arms] without 
disadvantages to one party or the other. 

Detente demands a long term policy crea- 
ting confidence through new agreements... 

Detente demands steps be made toward 
reduction and arms limitation and not 
toward intensified armaments and the 
introduction of new systems which would 
create new instability . ^ 

This put Bahr into a difficult position: while he believed 

that Germany was dependent on American strategic potency, he 
feared that any improvement in the American strategic position 
would result in destabilization that might destroy detente. 

Bahr stopped short of a complete rejection of ERW. He followed 
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the official SPD position in saying that the production de- 
cision was for the American President alone. He added, however, 
that once the production decision was made, only then should 
the Federal Republic determine whether the weapon system 
should be stationed in West Germany; and then only after ERW 
had been introduced in disarmament talks. 

A number of other SPD members agreed with Bahr's analysis. 

Christian Krause wrote on the Soviet threat in Vorw&rts , 

We do not want to proceed here on the 
basis of the deliberate propaganda which 
continually tries to hammer home that 
the East is superior militarily. The 
western experts to be taken seriously 
are agreed that, given differences in 
subareas overall a military balance 
exists between the two power groups. 

Alfons Pawelczyk, one of the spokesmen on defense matters for 

the SPD Bundestag Eraktion, also objected to the idea that 

the Soviet Union had been pursuing the goal of military 

superiority. During the September Bundestag debates he said, 

Can it not be deduced from that, that the 
Warsaw Pact has not increased the numbers 
of its land forces in Central Europe 
since 1974/75? That alone could be 
the basis for an increase in detente 
with the goal of securing concrete 
results. 

At another point Pawelczyk said, 

The discussion of security policy is 
oriented too simply on the readiness 
of the potential opponent to take 
risks. The Warsaw Pact has, however, 
proven — up to this point — that they 
present only calculable risks, which 
exclude the possibility of a misunder- 
standing and a direct confrontation 
with the USA. . , 96 
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Bruno Friedrich, the foreign policy spokesman for the SPD 
faction in the Bundestag called for a disarmament initiative 
from the Federal Government in lieu of the introduction of the 
new ER warhead technology. He termed such a move "a contribu- 
tion in the spirit of the detente policy pursued by the coali- 
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tion since 1969." 

Similarly, Pawelczyk told the Bundestag that 

An increase in security can only be 
reached through arms policy coopera- 
tively agreed to by both sides... A 
defensive capability means security 
today, and I think no one can doubt 
that today security is at hand... 

Relaxation and cooperation must in 
the future guarantee security at the 
lowest possible level. ° 

SPD deputy floor leader in the Bundestag, Horst Ehmke, said 

in August 1977 that arms procurements were a threat to the 

human contacts developed during the era of relaxation: 

Our apprehension is that one should 
not, by reverting to a crusade ideol- 
ogy, as it were, bury again what has 
been achieved for the people. If 
millions of people yearly can visit 
each other in divided Germany today. . . 
then this is a practical success for 
the human rights of these people. We 
do not want to jeopardize this prac- 
tical success by making a show of 
muscle. . . 99 

Finally, many in the left wing of the SPD were not con- 
cerned with the warfighting capabilities of nuclear weapons. 
For them the only possible function such weapons had was as 
a deterrent. Pawelczyk expressed this belief in the supremacy 
of deterrence in September 1977: 
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The present NATO strategy and every other 
strategy can only serve the function of 
deterring and warding off aggression that 
has been undertaken with a limited risk. 

That means that one must proceed with his 
planning on the basis that the potential 
opponent will pursue policies that are 
rational rather than irrational. Against 
insanity there is no strategy. 

Bahr's moralistic pronouncements on ERW and the approach 
of some prominent left-wing SPD members were therefore some- 
what inconsistent. This group generally asserted that there 
had been no Soviet military build-up over the previous decade — 
or at least that such a build-up had been exaggerated. They 
believed that a substantial nuclear capability on a limited 
battlefield would damage the 'vital interests of Germany.' 

They therefore generally advocated that the strategic nuclear 
power of the United States be maintained and even modernized 
as necessary. This, in their view, was necessary to deter 
war — the only function any strategy could legitimately have. 

At the same time, however, the left wing of the SPD feared 
that any modernized nuclear capability — including both a 
weapon such as the enhanced radiation warhead and longer range 
weapons - would be a threat to super-power detente and to the 
relaxation of tensions between the two sections of Germany. 

The last group of politicians whose views on ERW will be 
discussed is the government coalition of SPD and FDP. Two 
key figures in this group during the controversy were Helmut 
Schmidt and Bundestag Deputy Jtirgen Mttllemann, the FDP spokes- 
man on defense matters. The earlier discussion of the events 
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in the ERW controversy suggested that Schmidt was personally 
open to the possibility of deployment of ERW in Germany — even 
if he was unwilling to take a strong public stand. Much of 
Schmidt's public hesitation may be explained by the strong 
opposition to ERW in the left wing of his own SPD. Schmidt 
consistently stated that the ERW production decision was one 
for the President of the United States and that the Federal 
Republic did not want to and could not participate in such a 
decision — directly or indirectly. In spite of this public 
neutral stand, Schmidt was clearly disappointed when Carter 
initially decided to cancel the ERW program altogether. The 
Schmidt government may have been influential in changing the 
cancellation to a 'deferment'. 

Schmidt's actions during the ERW debate were thus far more 
constrained by the position of the SPD left than by the CDU/ 
CSU who supported the modernization program. Schmidt's FDP 
coalition partners were also in favor of ERW deployment — at 
least initially. Faced with a recalcitrant and uncompromising 
SPD left-wing, however, both Schmidt and Mttllemann were forced 
to modify and camouflage their support for this form of 
theater nuclear modernization. 

In November 1977 the German Press Agency reported that 

Mttllemann had supported ERW by saying that, 

deployment of the neutron weapon in 
Europe could, while maintaining the 
fundamental strategic principles of 
the North Atlantic Alliance contribute 
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